—It’s no secret that 


OZARKS h 
other ature has 
GET A CUE dealt the Ozarks some 


rather poor hands these past two growing 
seasons. Casualties in that area have been 
such as to remind not too old-timers of 
the early and middle 1930’s. The extent 
of the damage is reflected in part, at 
least, in the official program of the 46th 
Annual Convention of the Ozark Canners 
Association held in the middle of Febru- 
ary. The program lists 23 members of 
the Association. Think of it, 23 canner- 
members in states where but a few short 
years ago there were some 200 active 
canning companies. Perhaps even more 
surprising is the breakdown of that mem- 
bership by states. Of the total member- 
ship, 13 firms are located in the State of 
Arkansas, 7 in Oklahoma, and but 3 in 
Missouri. It’s a mute question just how 
many active firms there are in the area 
today (the 1953 Canners Directory lists 
145 canning firms), but from the pro- 
gram itself, and the discussions at the 
convention, it is plainly apparent that 
these 23 firms, and their new Secretary 
Dewey Lewis, are most active. Again the 
program tells us there are 26 associate 
members, yet the attractive 48 page pro- 
gram contains a total of 36 pages of ad- 
vertising. That in itself is a pretty good 
sign that somebody is active. 

But as heartening and indicative as are 
these advertising figures, the attitude at 
the Convention is perhaps even more 
significant. Sure it is these canners are 
down on their luck, and who can blame 
them, but indications are they are not 
going to sit there and pout and feel sorry 
for themselves. They realize, apparently, 
that much can be done to cooperate with 
Mother Nature. The speakers on the pro- 
gram told of a well rounded agricultural 
program, including canning crops, of the 
use of irrigation in other areas, and of a 
lack of grower interest on the part of 
canners, resulting in poor yields and 
smaller returns to the grower. (These 
latter charges are substantiated by USDA 
figures which indicate 10 year (1941-50) 
average yield of tomatoes as follows: 
Arkansas 2.3, Missouri 2.6, Oklahoma 1.7, 
New York 7.2, Maryland 5.1, Indiana 5.3, 
and California 9.2 tons per acre. Average 
(ten year) price per ton paid growers: 
Arkansas $24.40, Missouri $25.00, Okla- 
homa $23.60, New York $25.20, Maryland 
$30.90, Indiana $23.10, and California 
$24.20.—Consider the grower.) 

There are many areas in which a strong 
Association can be helpful to its mem- 


: bers, but grower assistance, resulting in 
larger yields and higher quality produce, 


is perhaps one of the most basic. Chances 


are every one of the 23 Association mem- 


bers are getting higher yields than those 
mentioned above, but the good word 
should be spread for the benefit of the 
entire area. Where there are prosperous 
canning crop growers, there will be found, 
usually, prosperous canners. Many areas 


have turned in an excellent grower rela- . 


tions performance. In areas other than 
the Ozarks, there’s still work to be done. 
One of the questions a canner asks him- 
self at least once or twice a year, “Should 
I grow my own crops”, is featured in this 
issue, pro and con. 
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—Politely but firmly, the Quartermaster Gen- 
QMC SAYS NO eral last week said “no” to the NCA Procure- 
ment Committee’s request that a second look be taken at the 1954 
canned foods procurement program for the Armed Forces. In a 
letter addressed to Alfred Stokely, Chairman of the NCA Com- 
mittee, Major General K. L. Hastings said that since the views of 
the Advisory Committee had been given full consideration prior to 
deciding to purchase canned foods by competitive negotiation in 
1954, “it would appear that calling another meeting of the commit- 
tee would not be very fruitful at this time.’”’ General Hastings said 
that economy was the prime reason for returning to this method 
of procurement, and asked that the industry give the new system 
a fair trial during the coming year. Despite the fact that the indus- 
try committee is still asking for canners’ opinions to guide its 
future actions, there is really not much one can do but comply when 
a General so politely requests. At the same time it might be well, 
though possibly irrelevent and unnecessary, to remind the General 
that the proposed system has been given a fair trial and found 
wanting, while the system proposed by the industry has been 
proven efficient, economical and effective. 


—Wholesale grocers’ sales for the 


‘ rst two months o id no 
SALES TOPPING 753 compare unfavorably with those of 


the comparable period a year ago, the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association said this week. 


Moving to counteract unsubstantiated reports hinting at a con- 
siderable drop in wholesale grocer volume across the board in most 
parts of the country, National-American conducted a telegraphic 
poll of its membership. 


The findings, “based on a limited, but representative sample”, 
revealed this picture: 1. 69% of all reporting firms showed a gain 
in sales, the average gain being 9.8%. 2. 31% of reporting firms 
indicated a loss in sales, the average decline in sales for this group 
being 4.61%. The spot check, the association explained, was under- 
taken to provide its membership with the speediest obtainable 
information on sales trends in the immediate past. 


Good news to be sure, but wouldn’t it be nice to know just how 
much greater those sales would have been had the wholesaler 
stocked enough canned foods to keep his retailers supplied with 
wanted items. 
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Drawing showing flow of product in four-sieve CRCO Hydro Geared Size Grader. 


An Improved Version of an old 
and tried principle in grading 
Peas, Lima Beans and like products—employing 
water to lubricate and convey the product through the 
sieves—and taking out the larger size progressively in 
each sieve. 

Now made in package unit form so additional sieve 
can easily be added to basic single sieve models. 


Available in all-gravity models from single to five- 
sieve, to deliver from two to six size separations. 


See your nearest CRCO Representative 
or write for Bulletin and prices. 


THE BEST CHISH OLM- RYDER CO.me 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 11-12, 1954—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Ben 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uUTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 15-16, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 50th Annual Directors 
Conference, Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 17-19, 1954—5TH ANNUAL 
WORKSHOP FOR FOOD PROCESSORS, Manage- 
ment Problems, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


MARCH 23, 1954—WISCONSIN CANNING 
TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 24, 1954—WwIscONSIN CANNERS 
SAFETY INSTITUTE, Loraine Hotel, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 29-30, 1954—Virginia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 3rd Annual 
Canner’s School, Richmond, Va. 


APRIL 38-4, 1954—-PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


APRIL 8, 1954 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—vu. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAY 17-19, 1954—-GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


MAY 23-26, 1954—SUPER MARKET IN- 
STITUTE, Annual Convention, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 3, 1954— TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


JUNE 9-11, 1954—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 13-14, 1954—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 13-17, 1954—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, National Guard Armory, Washing- 
ington, D. C. 
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4%) id ty P G My long that soil improvement program and 
ouia the Processor Grow crop rotation may be followed. 
3. The crop production organization 
4 q should be so planned that the unit has 
Own Crops? —— es! a fighting chance of making a profit. 
Nothing discourages men more than lack 
of incentive. 
és. 4. The personnel should not be cast 
By MORTON ADAMS offs of the canning plant nor should the 
Alton Canning Co., Inc., Alton, N. Y. (Continued on Page 21) 
" The question “Should the Processor ground. If there are questions in public A o! 
Grow His Own Crops?” is one than can or private about these operations I’ll be a 
‘+ be answered according to an individual’s glad to answer them. I probably should 
. or a company’s experience, their location, tell you that part of my daily work is as By J. R. STUART 
or their judgment. In my case the an- President and Manager of Burns Farms, Somerset Canning Corporation 
swer is “Yes”. I think that processors_in Ine. Somerset, Pa. 
our category should grow at least a siz- 
able peice ta of Todo own crops. I ADVANTAGES In general, no. I believe the reason 
>» know that the answer is the same for a Now back to “Should the Processor for a processor to grow his own crops 
great many processing companies whom Grow His Own Crops?” First let me list should be confined to his inability to 
» I have visited from Minnesota, through the reasons why we are very happy with peareesints suffic tent ee to have the 
Illinois, to New Jersey. However, I think | our arrangement in growing a propor- Proper varieties grown. If this be the 
that there are definite qualifications to tion of our raw product needs. case the items to be considered are: 
this statement that must be considered. 1. We can control quality much more 1. Size and type of canning operation 
I’ll try to explain to you these qualifica- easily and cheaply. —either large or small. Topography of 
tions but probably first I should briefly 2. Each year we have a nucleus about land. 
b outline our own operations. which to build our acreage contracting 2. Type of farms and farming in com- 
‘ program. munity. Family type farms highly diver- 
” We — located on the south shore of 3. It is an effective means by which to sified and in dairying sections do not in 
Lake Ontario about 30 miles east of : : : 
introduce new cultural, varietal, or har- general lend themselves to efficient can- 
he fruit vesting methods. nery mechanized farming. Small hilly 
® table (snap beans, beets and tomatoes) 4. This method aids our grower rela- _fields—investment in farm buildings 
belt. Our company is a closely held cor- program. pee 
poration founded and owned by the 5. It allows an independent processor a point where it is unattractive for pro- 
Burns Family. Many of you have heard the opportunity to try new methods, new cessor farming purposes—in some cases, 
. of or know the present active member of _ V@tieties, new ideas under commercial Pee and corn canners particularly, these 
the family, Ed. Burns, the company’s  ©°Mditions and under our control. difficulties are offset by feeding cattle 
president. We pack in excess of a million 6. Allows the carrying of a harvesting 
cases per year. Like many other outfits, labor pool under farm conditions and 
in the processing or other business fields, farm regulations. P by giving 
we have found it advisable from many 7. A method by which elasticity can 
angles to organize and operate com- be incorporated into planting schedules 
panion corporations as separate entities and into harvesting schedules without 
be and in most cases with entirely separate | harming crop contractors. a 
P ) operating personnel. Our farm operations 8. It is a place where crops, that under 3. tapes Segarra Long Se 
are in the category of a companion cor- local conditions, would be marginal with-  S®4S0n—~ muluiple 
poration. They are known as Burns out outlay of larger than usual capital teat inant rita 
' Farms, “ Burns Farms operate ap- money, can be grown successfully. ADVANTAGES 
proximately 1300 acres. About 1000 9. It is a means by which the processor . + ott . 
- antes are own ed and the balance is oper- keeps abreast of the every day problems ware control of varieties and acre 
ated on a long time lease. We grow ap- of the grower. “~ i 
3 -F pe wet 375 acres of fruit (apples 10. It is a profitable venture. a control of maturity, harvest 
and cherries), The crop land is a four 
year rotation of tomatoes, snap beans, QUALIFICATIONS 
— and hay except in fields where Without example or elaboration I have —nery employees for farm work during 
S tomatoes are not suitable and beets are listed ten of the many reasons why grow- slack canning periods 
D substituted. The farms are operated in jing part of our own crops appeal to us. , 
ron Ree Each unit has a one man I would also like to list some of the DISADVANTAGES 
s €8 ten or All eth — a farm superin- _—_ qualifications in which I firmly believe. Crop failure risk—large concentrated 
r 4 type Th f - a of migrant 1. A processor should not grow his seed, fertilizer and labor outlay could be 
’' = ier e farm also has six labor camps own crops in any proportion unless he disastrous. 


AGRICULTURE 


housing about 450 to 500 harvest hands. 
I guess that is about enough explanation 
and I had better get back to the point at 
which I digressed to give you back- 


_ Abstracts: of papers delivered at Conference for 
Canners’ Fieldmen, Penn. State College, Feb, 3-5. 


sets up the operation in the same man- 
ner as he would any production corpora- 
tion. 

2. He should not grow his own unless 
he will grow sufficient quantity to make 
jts success important, Then he will 


gather together an organization qualified 
to do the job; he will establish a finan- 
cial arrangement that will let the opera- 
tion function efficiently; he will provide 
land that will be controlled sufficiently 


Confinement of investment for equip- 
ment, ete, to canning crops alone— 
expensive. 

Processor farm workers do not have 
the incentive or interest as do owner 
growers. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


It is somewhat difficult to ascertain from a study of 
the newly proposed standards of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service for canned peas whether the overall 
effect is to liberalize or tighten the existing standards. 
It is seldom that a modification proceeds in both direc- 
tions at the same time but this apparently has hap- 
pened. The resultant effects differ at each of the 
quality levels. 


The total score remains unchanged for canned peas 
classified as U. 8S. Grade A, at 90 points. For U. S. 
Grade B a minimum of 80 points is required and for 
U. 8S. Grade C a minimum of 70 points. The previous 
minimum limits for these grades were 75 and 60 re- 
spectively. Certainly, this appears to be an effort to 
raise the level for both Grade B and Grade C peas with 
a consequent improvement in quality. 


There has been no change in the factors governing 
grade but the maximum points allocated to color and 
maturity have been changed. Points for color have 
been raised from 15 to 20 and those for maturity re- 
duced from 45 to 40. 


There are now limiting and partially limiting rules in 
the color requirements in both U. S. B and U. S. C 
grades. Color thus becomes a much more important 
factor in determining grade than heretofore. 


The maturity and tenderness factor has been materi- 
ally changed for all grades. The total of allotted points 
has been reduced. Only two brine solutions are used in 
each group to ascertain grade. 


There is a liberalization in the floatation test for 
Grade A early peas and for sweet peas containing less 
than fifty percent of No. 5 sieve peas. A little loosening 
of the requirements for Grade A peas is indicated. 


In Grade B there is a similar regulation covering 
early peas. For both large and small sweet peas one of 
the test brine solutions has been reduced in density. 
This definitely calls for more tender peas even though 
there has been a slight increase in allowable sinkers 
in the 15% brine solution. There is likewise a provision 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


be The Proposed Pea Standards 


that the alcohol insoluble solids of all sweet peas in 
Grade B shall not exceed 16.5%. 


There has been no real change in the maturity rating 
for Grade C peas. Brine solutions which have been 
unoflicially used previously are now added as a guide 
for establishing grade. 


A limiting rule in the maturity factor for Grade B 
has now been added. Previously the limiting rule has 
only applied to Grade C. 


The factor governing liquor has been slightly altered 
and liberalized in all grades. The definitions are clearer 
than in previous standards. 


The factor of defects has been made somewhat more 
objective in all grades. There has been a slight increase 
in the allowable number of broken peas in both Grade 
A and Grade B. A limiting rule, however, is now ap- 
plied to Grade B. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN SIZE 


One of the most significant changes in the standard 
is that relating to the size of peas. Here definitions 
are based on the size of the peas after canning rather 
than before canning as heretofore. Where peas are 
designated as a single sieve size at least 50% of the 
peas by count must pass through the screen desig- 
nated for that sizes Not more than 3% of the peas 
may be two sizes larger or two sizes smaller than that 
size. Specific tolerances covering sieve size variations 
are set up for blends of two sizes and of three or more 
sizes. 


Canners of peas will be forced to pay more attention 
to those practices that effect size grading, otherwise 
some lots are apt to be rejected on the basis of the 
proposed standards. Early peas that are approaching 
maturity often show a size increase after processing. 
Some immature sweet peas lose a portion of their 
intercellular gases during processing and actually be- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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PRINCIPALS AT OZARK CONVENTION—Officers and principle speakers at the 


46th Annual Convention of the Ozark Canners Association, held at Springfield, Mo., 
February 18 and 19, are pictured above, left to right, as follows: Seated—Retiring 
President Larry DeWese of the Steele Canning Co., Springdale, Ark.; Secretary- 
Treasurer A. Dewey Lewis, Fayetteville, Ark.; and incoming President James J. Diehl, 
Jr., of the Hyde Park Canning Co., Muskogee, Okla.; Claude L. Todd of the Stilwell 
Canning Co., Stilwell, Okla., the new Vice-President is not shown. Standing—Dr. 
Howard L. Stier, Chief, Division of Statistics, National Canners Association; Dr. 
Clyde Cunningham, Extension Horticulturist, State of Missouri; Leonard M. Levin, 
Director, Food and Drug Consultants, St. Louis, Mo.; N. F. McDonald, President, 
Springfield Grocer Co., Springfield, Mo.; and Mike Meyer, Agriculture Advisor. City 


National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Ozark Canners 
Attack Drought Problem 


Ozark canners, meeting in annual con- 
vention for the 46th time, at the Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, February 18 
and 19, were pretty well agreed that 
licking the drought is their greatest 
problem. Speakers, too, apparently 
agreed that the severe drought these past 
two seasons had a good bit to do with 
putting the Ozarks in the Bush League 
so far as the production of canned toma- 
toes and beans is concerned, but they 
very definitely were not of the opinion 
that this was the only reason, or that 
nothing could be done about it. Mike 
Meyer, for instance, of Van Buren, 
Arkansas, a former canner himself,\ and 
now a grower of leafy vegetables: and 
agriculture advisor for the City National 
Bank of Fort Smith, told the group how 
forward looking growers were turning to 
irrigation, and how that practice had 
helped prevent so sharp a drop in the 
production of spinach. Tomatoes, green 
beans and spinach are the three leading 
canning crops in the tri-state area of 
Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, em- 
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braced by the Association membership. 
The tomato pack dropped off from a 
seven year average (1939-45) of 2.3 mil- 
lion cases to 800,000 cases in 1952, and 
a negligible 200,000 cases in 1953; the 
bean pack dropped off from a seven year 
(1939-45) average of 1.7 million cases to 
less than a half million cases in 1952, up 
again to 1.1 million cases in 1953. 


Discussing the tomato situation Mr. 
B. N. McDonald, President of the Spring- 
field Grocer Company, said there were a 
number of reasons other than the 
drought where tomato production had 
fallen off. He charged that canners had 
failed to develop grower interest, that 
sub-marginal soil was being used, and 
that growing conditions and the develop- 
ment of irrigation in other areas were 
far more attractive. 


Dr. Clyde R. Cunningham, horticultur- 
ist of the University of Missouri, said 
that as the program of a well balanced, 
diversified farming, sponsored by the 
University, is adopted throughout the 


area, tomato growing and packing would 
naturally return as a profitable part of 
that operation. 


Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded the National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Dr. Howard L. Stier, who explained 
the NCA expanded program of publicity 
and consumer relations; Leonard M. 
Levin, a Food and Drug Consultant, who 
spoke on the factory inspection amend- 
ment and its impact on food plant sani- 
tation; and The Honorable Tom Steed, 
member of Congress from the Fourth 
District of Oklahoma, who urged his 
audience as business men to become in- 
terested in polities. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


James J. Diehl, Jr., of the Hyde Park 
Canning Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
succeeds Larry DeWese of the Steele 
Canning Company, Springdale, Arkansas, 
as President of the Association. Claude 
Todd of the Stilwell Canning Company, 
Stilwell, Oklahoma, is the new Vice- 
President; while A. Dewey. Lewis of 
Fayetteville and Van Buren, Arkansas, 
was reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elected to three year terms on the 
Board of Directors were: W. Bradley 
Kimbrough, Ozark Packing Company, 
Ozark, Arkansas; John Gardner, Gardner 
Canning Company, Broken Arrow, Okla- 
homa; and James Harris, Fresh Canning 
Company, Spiro, Oklahoma. Mr. Harris 
and Mr, Kimbrough are past Presidents. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


For long and faithful service, honorary 
memberships in the Association were 
presented by out going President, Larry 
DeWese to the following: Carl A. 
Thomas, Continental Can Company, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas; William A. Cain, 
Fayetteville, a former canner, former 
Secretary of the Association, and a 
former supplyman; George P. Sanders, a 
past President of the Association, and 
former Mayor of Fayetteville; M. E. 
Kuhn, Bonner Springs, Kansas, a past 
President of the Association, and former 
canner; Clarence F. Payne, McManus- 
Heryer Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, attending his 45th convention, and 
a past President and Secretary of the 
brokers and supplymen affiliates; and 
Tracy Barrett, Heekin Can Company, 
Fayetteville. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of Elmira, New York, has 
announced the election of William J. 
Green, formerly President of Stone & 
Company, a Thatcher subsidiary, to the 
office of Executive Vice-President, suc- 
ceeding F. K. Rodewald, who moved into 
the Presidency when Franklin B. Pollack 
vacated that office January 1 to become 
Chairman’ of the Board. A native of 
Muncie, Indiana, Mr. Green was at one 
time associated with Ball Brothers Com- 
pany of that city.. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


AND 


PPLIES 


M MM OM Hig 


A new descriptive catalog prepared es- 
pecially for canners and freezers, describ- 
ing the characteristics of vegetable 
varieties, has just been issued by the 
Michael-Leonard Company of Chicago 
and Sioux City, Iowa. Copy may be had 
for the asking by writing the firm at 333 
W. 35th Street, Chicago 16, or Sioux City 
6, Iowa. 


ROD DEWATERING REEL 


A Rod Dewatering Reel for use in 
fluming or water conveying systems has 
been added to the Berlin Chapman line 
of processing machinery. The reel is de- 
signed to be self-cleaning so that refuse 
does not collect between the rods. It also 
accomplishes the purpose of additional 
cleaning of the product being handled. 
For further information contact Berlin 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


Berlin Chapman Rod Dewatering Reel 


NEW BULLETIN DESCRIBES 
ADJUSTABLE DOCK RAMP 


An illustrated bulletin describing its 
manual floating, 20,000-lb.-capacity hy- 
draulic adjustable ramp, designed to 
bridge loading platforms with highway 
truck beds, is now available from the 
manufacturer, Rowe Methods, Inc., 2534 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


This equipment, known as the No. 20 
M. F. Adjust-A-Dock, can be recessed 
into dock, partially recessed, or installed 
in front of the dock. 


In use, the deck is raised by an instant- 
acting push button control to clear the 
floor of the incoming carrier. Then the 
deck is lowered to the floor of the truck, 
where a self-levelling floating action 
takes over to make automatic adjust- 
ments compensating for any vertical 
changes in the level of the carrier. When 
not in use, the deck is positioned flush 
with the loading platform. Stationary 
or retractable arms are optional. 


The free bulletin, complete with oper- 
ating and design details and specifica- 
tions, may be obtained from the firm. 


Tel-a-Dial 


F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 922 S. Orange 
Street, Ashland, Ohio, have issued a new 
32 page booklet describing insect pests 
and diseases which destroy crops, the 
spray materials recommended for effec- 
tive control, and instructions for apply- 
ing them correctly, which may be had 
without charge from the manufacturer 
at the above address. 


No. 401 Lima-Hamilton Duplex Gang — 
Trimmer and Slitter 


NEW HIGH SPEED CAN 
MAKING LINE 


The Baldwin Lima Hamilton Company 
of Hamilton, Ohio, has announced plans 
for production of a new high speed can 
making line. The maximum output for 
most of the present lines is 350 cans per 
minute. A spokesman for the company 
stated that maximum production for the 
new units will reach 500 cans per 
minute. This is expected to greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of modern can mak- 
ing plants and in the long run bring 
about a reduction in the cost of cans to 
the canner. The new machines are in the 
testing stages and the company plans 
production within a short time. 


CONVERTS BEAM DIAL 
TO DIAL SCALE 


Tel-A-Dial, a versatile scale attach- 
ment which quickly converts a beam 
scale into a time and money saving dial 
scale, is now available from Tel-A-Dial 
Scale Co., 401 Wyandotte, Kansas City, 
Mo. Specifically designed for the 
smaller organization, this light, accurate 
and low cost weight indicator may be 
mounted to almost any beam scale, 
bench, portable, dormant or truck scale. 
It is shipped ready to install on the 
100-to-1 scales such as the portable, with 
half-pound dial graduations, and may 
also be had for 200-to-1 scales with one 
pound dial graduations. 

Unit actually weighs only 8% Ibs., 
with a shippnig weight of 11 lbs. For 
further information write to the Tel-A- 
Dial Scale Co., 401 Wyandotte, Kansas 
City 5, Missouri. 


An interesting exhibit at the National Convention last Jan- 
uary (see cut) was that of Agava Products shown at the Berry 
Canvas Goods booth, which firm has been appointed National 
distributor for the canning and food processing industries. 


Agava, a non-toxic, non-poisonous product, has unusual 
properties for boiler water treatment for the control of scale, 
rust and corrosion, and for cooling towers, air conditioning and 
Agava cooling water conditioner 
is a single balance water treatment for the control of scale, rust 
and corrosion, slime and algae, and has many other uses, in- 
cluding evaporative condensers, air washers, spray ponds, brine 
circuits, diffusion wells, sewage systems, and even for your 
The exhibit demonstrated its controlling 
properties on different types of metals using Agaya treated 
water with Atlantic City city water as a check, 


closed water cooling circuits. 


automobile radiator. 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN 


Norman F. Greenway, vice president 
in charge of folding carton operations at 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Heinz Ahl- 
meyer as assistant division manager at 
its Gair Cartons Division, Piermont, N. Y. 


Reorganization and expansion of the 
sales force was announced Feb. 12 by 
David H. Taylor, general sales manager 
of the Cryovaec Division, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company. The addition 
of salesmen and opening of district 
offices in Newark, Baltimore and Chi- 
cago, and warehouses in Fort Worth and 
San Leandro, Calif., was necessary, Tay- 
lor said, to provide better service for the 
growing number of Cryovac customers 
and take care of the increased produc- 
tion which will result from expansion of 
facilities now under way at the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plant. 

B. V. Ludwig, sales manager of the 
adhesives and coatings division, Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company, announced 
Feb. 19 that the division will concentrate 
in the future on the production and mar- 
keting of synthetic resin adhesives which 
the company developed over 10 years 
ago and that its line of dextrin and 
starch base labelling and case sealing 
adhesives is being discontinued effective 
immediately. 


Edward W. Myers, 32, former Sales 
Operations Manager for the F. E. Myers 
& Brother Company, Ashland, Ohio, has 
been elected Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales, succeeding C. D. Leiter, who will 
continue as a Vice-President and Director 
of the company. The changes are made 
in anticipation of Mr. Leiter’s retirement 
from active work sometime during the 
year. 


Two new salesmen have been added to 
the staff of the H. B. Fuller Company of 
Illinois recently. William T. Gay, former 
Chicago Cardinals and Notre Dame back- 
field star, and Paul W. Anderson, veteran 
of several years’ experience, will both 
cover the city of Chicago for Fuller’s. 

Paul H. Munro, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of H. B. Fuller’s Chicago 
affiliate, announced that John J. McIn- 
tyre, former sales representative in Chi- 
cago, is now sales manager for the 
Illinois company. The company manufac- 
tures a complete line of adhesives for 
the canning industry in its 11 producing 
plants. 


The Brockway Glass Company has an- 
nounced that James R. McGoldrick has 
been promoted to District Manager of 
their St. Louis Office. Mr. McGoldrick, 
whose former position with Brockway 
was a prescriptionware detail man, will 
now handle all of Brockway’s lines, in- 
cluding food, wine, liquor, beer, beverage, 
prescriptionware, and proprietary and 
pharmaceutical containers. 
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Percy S. Pedersen, manager of Conti- 
nental Can Company’s Cannery Equip- 
ment Service Department was officially 
retired as of January 1. 


Mr. Pedersen joined the company in 
Chicago in 1917 as a machinist. He 
served as manager of C.E.S. Department 
in Continental’s Central Division from 
1939 until his retirement. Mr. P. J. 
Biegel, who has succeeded Mr. Pedersen 
as manager, joined the company in 1926 
and was assistant C.E.S.D. manager 
prior to his present position. 


Alfred W. Hoffman, Technical Director 
of Container Laboratories, Inc. for 18 
years, has been appointed Quality Con- 
trol Manager for the Container Divisions 
of Robert Gair Company, New York 
manufacturers of corrugated containers, 
paperboard and folding cartons. 
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CONTINENTAL TO THE RESCUE— 
When the Compania Pesquera del Peru, a 
fish canning firm in Lima, was faced with 
a sudden shortage of cans and surplus of 
tuna, recently—Continental Can Com- 
pany, through its export organization, 
came to the rescue by airlift. After fail- 
ing to find the much-needed cans in 
nearby canning centers, the Peruvian 
cannery sent out a call to Continental’s 
Baltimore plant. The can company re- 
sponded immediately with thousands of 
empty tuna tins that were trucked to 
Miami and flown directly to Peru on a 
specially-chartered Panagra flight. The 
threatened shut-downwas averted and an 
additional supply of cans, sent by boat, 
solved this Peruvian dilemma. Panagra 
hostess Carmen Barreto is shown with 
one of the shipments on arrival at Lima- 
tambo airport. 


The American Can Company has ap- 
plied for a permit to erect a factory 
building on Third St., between 22nd and 
23rd, San Francisco, Calif. with work to 
be launched shortly. 


Sterling Edwards, president of the 
E. H. Edwards Co., has announced that 
the wire fish-trap netting division of the 
company will be moved from Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to South San Francisco, Calif. 
The Alaska plant has been operated for 
years, but production will now be cen- 
tered in California. 7 


Merger of Southeastern Optical Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, an affiliated 
distributor since 1929, was announced 
December 24 by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company of Rochester, New York. The 
consolidation becomes effective January 
1. Walter S. Galeski, President and 
founder of Southeastern, has _ been 
appointed Manager of the new Sales and 
Service organization which will be known 
as Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Southeastern Division. District Managers 
are Donald L. Sims, Richmond; Albert T. 
Vannerson, Atlanta; and W. John Quin- 
ton, Chattanooga. 


The Pacific Can Company has launched 
work on the erection of a can making 
plant at Sunnyvale, Calif., with this to 
be in operation in about a year. The 
location on a nine-and-a-half-acre site 
adjoins a large cannery of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. The plant is designed to 
take some of the pressure off the plant 
at San Leandro and permit this plant 
to concentrate more on cans for soft 
drinks, a market that is developing 
rapidly. 


Link-Belt Company has announced the 
appointment of John D. Riley as district 
manager of its Cleveland, Ohio office and 
Harry G. Andersen as district manager 
of the Newark, N. J., office. 


Mr. W. I. Drynan, President of Canad- 
ian Canners Limited, (Aylmer Products), 
has just announced the appointment of 
Mr. H. B. Hector, R.I.A. as Comptroller 
of the Company, and Mr. T. W. McGinn 
as Assistant Secretary of the Company, 
effective January 1, 1954. Mr. Hector 
will be responsible for the Accounting 
of the Parent Company. Upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. P. Croucher, the present 
Secretary, on February 28, 1954, Mr. 
McGinn will be Secretary of the Com- 
pany. 


The Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Elmira, New York, has 
announced the opening of a new office in 
Louisville, Kentucky. F. W. Edson, for- 
merly Sales Manager of the Company’s 
General Line Division, has been named 
Manager. M. T. Curtin and L. S. Hanley, 
Thatcher field representatives, have been 
assigned to the Louisville Office. The 
new office is located at 1162 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentuecky—phone 
3226. 
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SIEGFRIED HEADS VIRGINIA 
CANNERS 


J. W. Siegfried, peach and tomato can- 
ner of Columbia, Virginia, was elected 
President of the Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Convention held at 
Roanoke February 26 and 27. Mr. Sieg- 
fried, who has been Association Vice- 
President for the past two years, suc- 
ceeds S. G. Wimmer of Christiansburg, 
who has led the Association the last 
seven years. Other officers elected in- 
clude: C. D. Price of Stanley, Virginia, 
Vice-President; and E. S. Marshall of 
Roanoke, reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 


“How to Pack Tomatoes to Comply 
with the Pure Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act” was the title of a paper delivered 
by Dr. Maurice Siegel of the Baltimore 
firm of Strasburger & Siegel at the An- 
nual Convention of the Virginia Canners 
Association at Roanoke, March 6. The 
same paper will be delivered by Dr. 
Siegel at the Spring Meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association in Philadelphia 
on March 12. For that reason it is being 
withheld from publication for the present 
time. 


Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., was 
visiting food canners and manufacturers 
in California during the past week. While 
on the Coast, he attended meetings of 
the GMA merchandising committees in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Vincent J. Senn, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
recently joined the staff of the U. S. 
Citrus Products Station, Winter Haven, 
Florida, as biochemist. The Station is a 
unit of the USDA Southern Utilization 
Research Branch. Dr. Senn will work 
under the direction of Dr. M. K. Veld- 
huis, Head of the Station, on fundamen- 
tal investigations of the constituents of 
citrus fruits and their effects on juice 
flavor and stability. Dr. Senn’s special- 
ized training and experience in the field 
of biochemistry should assist materially 
in the development of the Station’s re- 
search program to include studies of 
enzyme activities in citrus juices and 
concentrates with the purpose of effect- 
ing their control. 


Stockholders at a special meeting Feb. 
24, have approved the change of name of 
Consolidated Grocers Corporation to Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation, according to 
an announcement by S. M. Kennedy, 
president. The original name was adopted 
in 1945 when the corporation’s principal 
activities were in the wholesale food 
field. “The new name—Consolidated 
Foods Corporation—is more descriptive 
of the corporation’s present operations 
and reflects the important role it now 
plays in the food industry through the 
processing, manufacturing, canning, 
packaging and distribution of a wide 
assortment of products,” Mr. Kennedy 
told stockholders. 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., recently reported that gross 
sales of the firm for the fiscal quarter 
ended January 31 amounted to $14,020,- 
691, after allowances for discounts, re- 
turns and the like. The report was made 
despite the fact that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission no longer requires 
such information. The statement was 
made that “the company wishes to con- 
tinue the reporting of quarterly sales 
data.” 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., re- 
ports a net income of $848,369 for the 
fiscal year ended last November 30, equal 
to $1.18 per share of common stock. In- 
come for the previous year as $1,596,228, 
or $2.50 per common share. Net sales for 
the year amounted to $63,495,487, an 
increase of 4.8 percent over the figure of 
the previous year. 


The many friends of M. W. Baker, 
Westernville, Ohio, will regret to learn 
that he is in White Cross Hospital, 
Columbus, following a serious operation 
on February 22. On February 24 his 
condition was reported as fairly good. 
After 30 years service in the USDA, Mr. 
Baker retired to his Westernville home 
on November 30. At the time of his re- 
tirement he was Deputy Director, Fruit 
& Vegetable Branch, PMA. 


Willis Johnson, Jr., national charman 
of the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, will be a speaker at the annual con- 
vention of the Texas-Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, to be held in Dallas this 
month. 
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UTAH CANNERS ELECT 


D. J. Isom, General Manager of Hunt 
Foods, Salt Lake City, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Utah Canners Association 
at the Annual Meeting held recently. 
Other officers elected are: Angus G. 
Stevens, Stevens Canning Company, 
Ogden, Vice-President; and Harvey F. 
Cahill reelected Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


TIDEWATER DATE 


The Annual Meeting of the Tidewater 
Canners Association of Virginia will be 
held at the New Atlanta Hotel, Colonial 
Beach, Virginia, June 3, 1954. 


P. A. 1. MEETING DATES 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Processed Apples Institute will be held 
at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pennsylvania, 
June 9, 10 and 11. 


USDA OPENS COMMODITY 
OFFICE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has opened an additional commodity 
office in Cincinnati to handle purchases, 
sales, storage, and distribution of proc- 
essed farm products, which include 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables, 
on behalf of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. Northeast canners and 
freezers who have recently been dealing 
with the Chicago Commodity Office, or 
any other location, should henceforth 
contact the new Cincinnati office at 1010 
Broadway, Cincinnati 2, telephone Dun- 
bar 2200. 


American Can Company will open a 
new plant in Denver shortly for the 
manufacture of beer and food cans to 
better serve the expanding need of 
brewers and fruit and vegetable canners 
in the Rocky Mountain area. Construc- 
tion work on the plant, which will be 
built by Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, a Boston 
industrial development firm, and leased 
by the American Can Company under «a 
long term arrangement, will begin this 
month. Canco will equip the factory with 
its own production machinery. The mod- 
ern one-story brick plant will be of stee! 
and concrete construction, and will have 
approximately 60,000 square feet of floor 
space, with ample room provided for 
future expansion. 
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“Jet Action’ Water Curtain Spray 


in Sinclair-Scott Rod Washers 


New type, unique spray nozzles provide a continuous curtain 
of water with jet effect. This results in complete washing 
_ away of foreign matter without damaging the product. 
Many years of trouble-free service are assured through 
Sinclair-Scott’s drilled rings and locked rods construction. 


¢ Junior sieve 4' x 20” * All-welded construction 
* Standard sieve 5‘ x 30” * Stainless steel hood rings 
¢ Frame tubular design--easy and discharge collars 

to clean * Variety of rod spacings 
® Precision-cut steel gears available 


For full details write or telephone . . . 


The SAINCLAIR-SCOTT 


6245 STATE ROAD - PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 


CORN 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY 


VESTMINSTER MO_ 
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Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
78 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices. 
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THEY PUT THE COUNTY FAIR 
ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF 


Today you don’t have to wait until harvest time and the county fair to 
enjoy the biggest and best of fruits and vegetables. Thanks to the skill 
and efforts of more than 1,600 food processors in the United States, you 
can have your pick of everything that grows, right on your pantry shelf 
all year round. | 

Behind this pleasant fact lies one of the most fascinating stories in the 
field of science. For modern packers are no longer content just to pre- 
serve a food. Now they aim to preserve the natural goodness as well— 
flavor, aroma, color, texture and vitamins. 

The result is that canned fruits and vegetables, which are packed at 
the peak of their ripeness and growth, are often superior to fresh... and 
require no peeling, pitting, cleaning or other kitchen preparation. 

Last year about 80% of the tomatoes grown, 65% of the sweet corn, 
75% of the peas and beets, 60% of the sour cherries and 50% of the apri- 
cots and cranberries went to the market in cans. 

In this tremendous development of canned foods, Continental people 
have played an important part. They've worked with packers to improve 
canning methods, devised special can linings for various products, set 
up shipping operations that work with military precision to have cans 
on the spot as each crop ripens. 

And now, Continental is offering—through its new Shellmar-Betner 
Flexible Packaging Division—the same kind of cooperation to food proc- 
essors who pack their products in bags. envelopes and wrappers of 
paper, cellophane, Pliofilm® and such materials. 

This means that in time to come even more of the packages which 
“put the county fair on your pantry shelf” will come from Continental. 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


CAN 


E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS FLEXIBLE PACKAGING STEEL PAILS AND ORUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTTLES DECOWARE 
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PROMOTION 


PICKLE PACKERS DRIVE FOR 
LENTEN BUSINESS 


Lenten time is profit time for the mer- 
chant who features and displays pickles 
with Lenten foods, the National Pickle 
Packers Association is reminding grocers 
everywhere. 

From now through April 17, large 
mass aisle, counter end and shelf dis- 
plays will return high turn-over of the 
highest profit fast moving item in the 
store, the Association suggests. Featur- 
ing the theme of “Pickles Add Zest to 
Lenten Meals” in the store, such displays 
will tie the merchant’s promotion in with 
the heavy publicity support of menu and 
recipe suggestions, appearing in all the 
major newspapers’ women and cookery 
pages in every part of the country. 


A full assortment of pickle styles, 
prominently displayed and included in a 
“Lenten Meal Suggestion Department” 
will move easily handled quick-turning 
stocks of cheese, macaroni, fish packs 
and pickles. 

The association points out that there 
is no faster moving high-profit item on 
grocery store shelves than pickles... 
and that more people are buying more 
pickles than ever before .. . so pickles 
can add zest to Lenten business and 
profit too. 


The Norwegian Canners’ Association 
has appointed McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York ad agency, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign for Norwegian Kipper 
Snacks. The same agency is handling 
the account of the Norwegian canner 
group on Norwegian sardines. 


CANNED FOODS ARE STABILIZER 


Whether we have adjustment, reces- 
sion or depression, canned foods will 
guarantee that American families are 
well fed, Carlos Campbell, executive sec- 
retary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, told Virginia canners at their 
annual meeting at Roanoke February 26. 


“Canned foods have carried Mrs. 
Housewife through all the major emer- 
gencies of this century,” Mr. Campbell 
stated. “In wars or depressions, in 
periods of high income or hard times 
they have always given the consumer her 
greatest value per food dollar spent. The 
home economists and scientists of this 
industry have ensured their high quality 
and nutritive values; and the efficiency 
of canners and the free competition that 
characterize this industry have main- 
tained price stability at the purchasing 
point. Canned foods are the great eco- 
nomic stabilizer of the American food 
market, he said. 


Whatever happens to the country’s 
future economy, Mr. Campbell gave as- 
surance that the present great variety of 
products and of grades within those 
products will be available to meet any 
form of consumer requirement. “Gourmet 
meals from top-quality canned foods will 
still be possible for those with elite 
tastes; the humbler-priced values will 
still be on the grocery shelves, if re- 
trenchment is called for,” he asserted. 


The canner has always furnished this 
dependability and reliability for all the 
elements he serves—farmer, laborer, con- 
sumer, Mr. Campbell said. “He gives the 
grower of canning crops valuable stabil- 
ity; for a quarter of a century he has 
purchased his tomatoes from the farmer 
at a figure closer to parity than soy- 


beans, for example, which the govern- 7” 
ment supports; snap beans, closer to 
parity than wheat; peas, at or above ~ 
parity in 20 of the last 24 years, as con- 
trasted with government-supported field 
corn, above parity in only six years. 


“Canners also have boosted their rate 
of pay to cannery labor by almost three- 
fourths in the past 10 years. 


“And despite these steadily rising pay- 
ments to farmers, to labor, for transpor- 
tation, for cans, cases, labels and other Wy 
supplies, the average price to the con- v}) 
sumer has been less than most other ~~ 
forms of the same food at the retail 
counter,” he concluded. 


WHITE CAP GOES TO THE 
CONSUMER 


A recent White Cap consumer release 
calls the housewife’s attention to the ad- 
vantages of the glass jar and its com- 
panion, the Vapor Vacuum Cap, in the 
production of prepared baby foods, stat- | 
ing that production in this package 
reached an all-time high of over a billion ry 
containers in 1953. The release states “a 
that these caps have been so successful 
in baby foods that their use has been 
extended almost universally to the pack- 
ing of such foods as catsup, pickles, jams 4 
and jellies, peanut butter, olives, and a 


others. It goes on further to explain how 
best to open a container sealed with a 
vacuum cap, and how it can be easily 
and effectively resealed. 


sumer educational program, launched by 
this well known firm early in the year. 
Harshe-Rotman, Inec., of Chicago and 
New York, are handling the publicity. : 


The release is part of an over-all con- +8 
4 


CANNED FOOD PROMOTION PLANNERS—Present at a 
recent conference to coordinate plans for what promises to be 
the biggest year of canned food promotion in history were repre- 
sentatives of the Can Manufacturers Institute, National Canners 
Association, and American and Continental Can Companies. 
Left to right are H. N. Stevens, Campbell Soup Co. and NCA — 


representative; K. F. Boucher, Dole Sales Co. and NCA repre- 


16 


sentative; Delbert Johnson, Continental Can Co.; Carlos Camp- | 
bell, NCA Secretary; P. P. Wojtul, Continental Can Co. and | 
CMI representative; J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co. and 
NCA representative; H. H. Jaeger, CMI Marketing Bureau 
Director; F. G. Jewett, American Can Co.; and Nelson Budd, © 
NCA Assistant Secretary. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


The National Canners Association, Di- 
vision of Statistics, this week brought 
out some interesting and helpful sta- 
tistics. It is unfortunate that on a num- 
ber of items there are no comparable 
data for former years. These are mostly 
in fruits and tomatoes and tomato 
products. 


ASPARAGUS — With the asparagus 
season just around the corner, it’s inter- 
esting to learn that a month ago, on 
February 1, there were but 707,000 cases 
of this item on hand, sold and unsold. 
Positive evidence that only a few odds 
and ends are left unsold at this time is 
gleaned from the fact that 320,000 cases 
of the total were in California, where a 
month ago but 94,000 cases of these were 
unsold. 137,000 cases, sold and unsold, 
were in Illinois; 78,000 cases in New 
Jersey; and 81,000 cases in Michigan; 
with the samll balance in other states. 


TOMATOES—On February 1, accord- 
ing to the NCA report, there weye 11 
million cases of tomatoes in canners’ 
hands, sold and unsold. Of these 6.2 mil- 
lion cases were located in the West, 2.4 
million cases in the Midwest, 1.9 million 
cases in the Mid-Atlantic, and a quarter 
of a million cases each in the Northeast 
and South. Of the 6 million cases in the 
West, 5.5 million cases were located in 
California, according to the Canners 
League, of which 3.6 million cases were 
unsold. By quality the 6.2 million ca-es 
in the West were made up of 1.9 million 
cases of fancy, 1.7 million cases of extra 
standard, 2.2 million cases of standard. 
The Midwest held .5 million cases of 
fancy, 1.6 million cases of extra standard, 
and .4 million cases of standard. The Mid- 
Atlantie held .08 million eases of fanev 
.7 million cases extra standard, and 1.2 
million cases of standards. Of the tota) 
11 million cases, approximate'y 4 mi!- 
lion were in 303’s, 2.8 million (mostly i» 
the West) in 2%s, 2 million in 10’s, 1.8 
million in 2’s, 

Out of a total supply of 39 million 
cases of tomato juice, there were left in 
canners’ hands on February 1, 21.8 mil- 
lion cases, indicating a July 1 to Febru- 
ary 1 movement of 17.2 million cases; 
one-third or 7.5 million cases of the Feb- 
ruary supply was held in California. 

There were 13.4 million cases of cat- 
sup in canners’ hands on the first of 
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February, according to the report. Out 
of a total supply of 25.6 million cases 
indicating season shipments to Febru- 
ary 1 of 12.2 million cases. On February 
1 California held 5.1 million cases. 


CORN—With each succeeding month 
the corn picture gets brighter as can- 
ners’ sales continue to click off at just 
above the 3 million case a month mark. 
Despite the known fact that buyers went 
into this season with a heavy carryover 
of corn, bought at attractive prices, new 
pack, the first six months of the season, 
has been shipped at an average rate of 
just over 3 million cases a month (18.2 
million cases). It is a known fact that 
distributors stocks of canned corn are 
some 15 percent below the low point of 
a year ago. The Associated Independent 
Canners, and the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, will start a six weeks publicity 
program on canned corn March 15. By 
the grapevine we learn that can company 
consumer advertising in April and May 
will feature canned corn and peas. Yes, 
the picture on corn looks brighter every 
day. Total stocks as of February 1, ac- 
cording to the NCA report, 20.3 million 
cases, compared with 16.8 million cases 
a year ago. The canners started the sea- 
son with 38.6 million cases, just about 
the same as last season. Shipments to 
date, 18.2 million cases, compare with 
"1.9 million cases same period last year. 
Of the 20 million total stocks, 14.5 mil- 
jion cases were held in the Midwest, 3 
million cases in the West, and 2.9 million 
cases in the East. From the figures it is 
apparent that there is no shoepeg corn 
'cft in the East for sale, though about 
*2,000 cases were listed. Supply of whole 
kernel Cogent in the Midwest also had 
been reduced to 193,000 cases. More 
importantly perhaps, is the fact that the 
supply of standards in all areas totaled 
tess than 600,000 cases. Another imvor- 
tent shortage is in No. 10 creamstyle 
corn in the Midwest, with the supply of 
eo'den reduced to about 200,000 cases. 
Th» total February 1 supply consisted of 
10.6 million cases of creamstyle, and 9.7 
million cases of whole kernel. 


PEAS—From June 1 to February 1 
canners shipped 20.6 million cases of a 
total 34.8 million case supply, leaving 
stocks on that date at 14.2 million cases, 


or 2 million cases more than the same 
date a year ago. February 1 stocks were 
made up of 2.5 million cases of Alaskas, 
11.7 million cases of sweets. .4 million 
cases were in New York and Maine, .7 
million cases in the Mid-Atlantic States, 
9 million cases in the Midwest, and 3.9 
million cases in the Farwest. The Mid- 
west was the only area to hold important 
quantities of Alaskas, approximately 2.2 
million cases out of the total 2.5 million 
eases. Of these .9 million cases were 
fancy, .9 million cases extra standard, 
and .4 million cases standard. 


APPLE SAUCE—During January, ac- 
cording to the NCA report, approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million cases 
of apple sauce were packed, bringing the 
total pack, July through January, to 10.8 
million cases, compared with 8.7 million 
cases for the period a year before. Ship- 
ments August 1 to February 1 totaled 
6.4 million cases compared with 5.9 mil- 
lion cases a year ago, leaving stocks on 
the first of February at 4.6 million cases, 
compared with 4 million cases February 
1, 1953. On February 1, 1954 New York 
held 1.3 million cases, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia 2.5 million cases, 
California a half million cases, and the 
balance in other states. 


The pack of apples through the month 
of January had reached 2.8 million cases, 
compared with 2.5 million cases to that 
date a year before. Shipments to Febru- 
ary 1 totaled 1.9 million cases compared 
with 2.3 million cases a year ago, leaving 
stocks on February 1 at 1.1 million cases, 
compared with 1.5 million cases Febru- 
ary 1, 1953. 


RSP CHERRIES—February 1 stocks 
of RSP cherries at 1.2 million cases were 
27 percent above the 981,000 cases held 
that date a year ago. Shipments July 1 
to February 1 totaled 2.7 million cases 
compared with 3.1 million cases “or ihe 
1952-53 period. Of the total stecks held 
a great majority, or 1 million cases. were 
located in Michigan, Wisconsin a..J Ohio. 


BEANS—Out of a total supply of 24.2 
million cases, compared with 19.6 million 
cases for the 1952-53 season, 16.4 million 
cases have been shipped this season to 
February 1 (12 percent above the 14.6 
million cases same period a year ago), 
leaving stocks in canners’ hands as of 
February 1 of 7.8 million cases, or 55 
percent greater than the 5 miilion cases 
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held a year ago, February 1. Of the total 
stocks on hand February 1, 6.3 million 
cases were green and 1.5 million cases 
wax. Of the wax .9 million cases were 
held in the Northeast, .4 million cases in 
the Midwest, and only scattered supplies 
in other areas. In green, the Northeast 
held 1 million cases, Mid-Atlantic 1.3 
million cases, the Midwest .9 million 
cases, the West 1.2 million cases, and the 
South 1.9 million cases. By style and 
quality, .4 million cases were whole, .9 
million cases French style, 1.8 million 
eases of fancy cut, 1.5 million cases of 
extra standard cut, and 1.6 million cases 
of standard cut. 


LIMA BEANS—Out of a total supply 
of 3.6 million cases (last year 3.3 million 
cases), lima bean canners had shipped 
1.9 million cases (last year 2 million 
cases), leaving a February 1 balance of 
1.7 million cases, compared with 1.3 mil- 
lion cases last year. Of the total Febru- 
ary 1 stocks, a half million cases were 
located in Maryland and Delaware, .34 
million cases in other Eastern States, 
and .9 million cases in Midwest and 
Western States. 


CITRUS—tThe citrus juice pack, ac- 
cording to the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, had reached 24.1 million cases by 
February 20, compared to 22.5 million 
cases to that date a year ago. The pack 
to February 20, 1954 is made up of 13.1 
million cases of orange juice, 6.9 mil- 
lion eases of grapefruit juice, and 4 mil- 
lion cases of combination juice. Move- 
ment on these three juices to February 
20 amounted to 13.4 million cases, com- 
pared with 13.8 million cases a year ago, 
leaving a total of 11 million cases on 
hand February 20, 1954, compared with 
9.7 million cases last February. Febru- 
ary 20, 1954 stocks were composed of 
6.4 million cases of orange juice, 2.8 mil- 
lion cases of grapefruit juice, and 1.8 
million cases of combination. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fair Volume of Tomato Business—New Pack 

Spinach Offered—Citrus Lags—Buying In- 

terest In Fruits, Peaches Excepted—Lent:n 
Season Is Fish Season. 


By “New York Stater’’ 


New York, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Easiness in canned 
citrus prices, with a general lowering of 
quotations on grapefruit and _ b'ended 
juices, featured developments in canned 
foods during the week. On the other side 
of the picture, salmon took on new firm- 
ness in primary markets during the 
week, and a steady to strong tone ruled 
in most divisions in the case of vege- 
tables and major canned fruits. 
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THE OUTLOOK—With operating re- 
sults thus far in 1954 showing a broader 
volume of sales in foods than during the 
comparable 1953 period, buyers are be- 
ginning to heave a sigh of relief and are 
less inclined to anticipate heavy inven- 
tory write-offs. This sentiment, it is be- 
lieved in some quarters of the industry, 
may shortly be translated into a slight 
loosening of the purse strings in the 
matter of inventory protection, with an 
ensuing pick-up in the volume of trading 
in canned foods for prompt shipment. 


TOMATOES—A fair volume of day- 
to-day buying interest continues in the 
tomato market, and the situation has 
shown little change. Canners are not 
pressing goods for sale, and the market 
is quotably unchanged from the preced- 
ing week. 


SPINACH—Tri-state packers are of- 
fering fancy spinach for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.10-$1.12% for 303s, $1.20- 
$1.25 for 2s, $1.70-$1.75 for 2%s, and 
$5.75-$6.00 for 10s, with a little buying 
interest reported locally. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Buyers are 
taking in additional supplies of corn only 
as needed, and appear confident that 
stocks will remain liberal through the 
balance of the current marketing season. 


_ Conditions with respect to canned peas 


parallel those in the corn market, al- 
though here the canner position with 
respect to current holdings varies a little, 
but with a shorter period to go before 
the new packing season starts. 


CITRUS SAGS—Anticipated by many 
buyers, the market for citrus products 
weakened further with the turn of the 
month, and lower juice prices are now 
being quoted. Grapefruit juice is being 
offered at 77% cents for 2s, $1.60 for 
46-ounce, with blended juice at 87% 
cents, respectively. For orange juice, 
canners quote the market unchanged, 
with 2s at $1.00 and upwards, and 46- 
ounce at a low of $2.20, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Fancy grapefruit sections in 
heavy syrup are quoted at $1.47% for 
303s, with choice at $1.30 and broken at 
$1.25. Fancy citrus salad continues to 
list at $2.10. Canners are making an 
effort to get distributors to step up their 
advertising and merchandising of canned 
juices, but current trade demand indi- 
cates that many operators in the retail- 
ing end of the business are more inter- 
csted in centering marketing attention 
on frozen concentrates. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — California 
canners expect to go into the new pack- 
ing season in good shape statistically. If 
sh'pments continue at the average rate 
of the past eight months, it is pointed 
out, the carryover of apricots would be 
about 6£0,000 cases, or about the same as 
a year ago. Assuming -the same rate of 
movement, canner holdings of pears 
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would be completely cleared, and only 
limited carryovers would remain in fruit 
cocktail and fruits-for-salad. The posi- 
tion in cling peaches, however, is less 
favorable, and this is responsible for 
some of the recent selling pressure on 
this fruit. Based on movement thus far 
in the season, a carryover of some 3,000,- 
000 cases of clings is in prospect for the 
end of the season some packers believe. 
This would be close to three quarters of 
a million cases more than were on hand 
as of June 1, a year ago. There was con- 
tinued buying interest in fruits here dur- 
ing the week, and the price situation on 
the coast was ‘without quotable change. 


APPLE SAUCE—Eastern canners are 
showing extremely strong price views on 
fancy apple sauce, with Virginia and 
Pennsylvania canners quoting 303s at 
$1.85 per dozen, and New York State 
canners holding at $2.00. California can- 
ners are offering sauce for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.80, f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—With the Lenten season 
now on, the trade is paying more atten- 
tion to rounding out salmon inventories, 
and recent Coast reports of a firming up 
in the market situation there are tending 
to accentuate buying interest. The situa- 
tion in tall reds has been strengthened 
on the Coast by reported purchases 
aggregating 50,000 cases by the British 
government. Canner quotations on reds 
for prompt shipment continue to show a 
range of $26-$27 per case on tall 1s, with 
flats at $17. On chinooks, tall 1s are 
quoted at $23.50 per case and upwards, 
with flat halves at $16. Choice is quoted 
at $20 for talls and $13 for halves, with 
pinks offerings limited to flat halves, at 
$10.50. The market for chums ranges 
from $15 to $16 per case for talls, with 
flat halves at $8.50, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 


SARDINES—More Maine canners are 
withdrawing from the market as they 
complete the clearance of their unsold 
stocks, and the market continues gen- 
erally held at $8.50 per case, basis quar- 
ter keyless oils, although a few offerings 
still come through at $8, f.o.b. Maine 
packing points. There is a good trade 
interest in evidence. 


TUNA—A continued good demand is 
reported in tuna, and the market on the 
coast continues strong and unchanged, 
with offerings not heavy. Japanese white 
meat tuna in oil is becoming increasingly 
scarce, and importers have advanced 
their prices to $17 per case for halves, 
ithe highest price attained in years. 
Pcruvian solid pack lightmeat in brine 
is offering at $10.25 per case here. 


CRABMEAT—New pack Alaska King 
crabment is offering from the Coast at 
$16 per case for 74%4-ounce tins, with 
faney Dungeness crabmeat in 64%-ounce 
tins at $18 per case, both f.o.b. Seattle 
basis. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Activity Continues Satisfactory— 
Salmon Gains Strength Daily—Corn Sales 
Improving—Tomato Interest Tapered Off— 
Report Blue Lake Futures Sold Out—Short 
Deliveries On Asparagus—Kraut Improved 
— Spinach Market Improving — Flood Of 
Shipping Orders For Cocktail—Pear And 
Prune Plum Stocks Badly Broken—Pineapple 
Moving Well. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl1., 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
little change in current market activity 
which has been maintained at satisfac- 
tory levels for the past few weeks. While 
the trade are reluctant to do much in 
the way of forward commitments, tight 
supplies of popular items have been forc- 
ing action somewhat in excess of routine 
business. Higher prices effective March 


March 4, 1954 


1st on cocktail brought a heavy increase 
in shipments into this market and there 
has also been increased activity on corn 
as some distributors are inclined to be- 
lieve the bottom has been reached and 
prices are about due to advance. The 


WHY NOT GET THE COMPLETE STORY 


ON THIS SENSATIONAL MACHINE? 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
BERLIN WISCONSIN 


demand for asparagus, better grades of 
beans, tuna and salmon is excellent but 
supplies are not up to requirements. 


Pricewise there has been little in the 
way of changes. Beets, carrots and corn, 
the weak sisters, are stumbling along at 
levels last reported with corn showing 
the best indication of advancing. To- 
matoes and tomato products are stronger 
and beans of better grades continue to 
lead the parade pricewise. All major 
fish items are maintaining their strong 
position as are all major fruits with the 
possible exception of 24% Cling peaches. 


SALMON—This item continues very 
strong with supplies growing shorter 
right along, particularly pinks. Further- 
more, everything points to a continuation 
of this situation with the heavy consum- 
ing season just ahead plus the current 
promotion which should further stimu- 
late sales. Now that government restric- 
tions on the coming pack are in evidence 
it appears certain the pack will be down 
from last year which could complicate 
the situation some more. Prices are firm 
at $27.00 for tall reds, $20.00 to $21.00 
for mediums, $19.00 for pinks and $15.00 
for chums. 


CORN—Prices are unchanged from 
last week with standard 303s at $1.00 io 


$1.05 for cream style. Chicago buyers 
are also finding the bottom is $1.15 on 
extra standard with no more shading 
which in itself is an improvement. Fancy 
is selling at $1.32%4 to $1.37% with tens 
at $8.50 to $8.75. Fancy whole kernel is 
listed at $1.40 and $8.50. Sales are 
improving. 


TOMATOES—Sales and interest have 
tapered off since the recent, flurry of ac- 
tivity but prices are firm. Standard tens 
are growing shorter and buyers are hav- 
ing difficulty locating the kind and quan- 
tities they need. Extra standard tens are 
quoted at $7.25 to $7.75 while fancy are 
listed at $8.50. Very few 303 standards 
have been sold since the price moved up 
to $1.30 but those canners with goods 
still unsold appear determined to sit 
tight at this figure. The market is in 
much better shape than it has been for 
a long time. 


BEANS—Some Northwest canners re- 
port they are already sold out of their 
anticipated 1954 pack of Blue Lake beans 
on a firm at opening basis and nothing 
is offered currently. On the other hand 
standard cuts, particularly from southern 
sources, are shaky and price cutting is 
evident. Wisconsin and New York can- 
ners are offering very little in the way 


Tomato packers: 
STEP UP COOKING EFFICIENCY 


Write today for further information to 


215 E. South Street, 


20% or MORE! 


Under identical operating conditions, Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 
Kook-More-Koils cook 20% faster than any 
other tank and coil system. Four Kook- 
More-Koil installations actually produce as 
much as five ordinary cypress cooking units! 
Enable tomato canners to obtain a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more from each 
and every batch! 

Rapid evaporation in addition to stepping- 
up production assures a product of fine 
flavor and color. Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils 
pay for themselves in one season's operation! 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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of fancy beans with good extra stand- 
ards fast reaching the same position. It 
will be a bare market when the new 
pack begins. 


ASPARAGUS—The demand is good, 
in fact most Chicago buyers have aspara- 
gus on the short list, but little or noth- 
ing is available. In many cases short 
deliveries are now making an appearance 
both from local and California sources. 
Here too, the new pack will come upon 
a ready and willing market. 


KRAUT — Sales and movement of 
kraut here have been good despite a 
shaky market shortly after the new pack 
made an appearance. The situation seems 
improved now and quality canners are 
moving kraut without difficulty at $4.75 
for tens, $1.40 for 2%s and $1.02% for 
308s. 


SPINACH—This market continues to 
improve with unsold stocks in the Ozark 
area rapidly cleaning up. Many canners 
are now posting the sold out sign and 
those with anything left to sell are hold- 
ing firm at $1.15 for 308s and $5.25 for 
tens. California canners are quoting 
fancy goods at $4.50 for tens, $1.45 for 
2%s and $1.07% for 303s. 


COCKTAIL—California canners report 
they are flooded with shipping instruc- 
tions on cocktail all of which were sup- 
posed to be moved before the first of 
March. This is tax day in California and 
the effective date of higher prices re- 
cently announced. Where canners still 
have goods to sell they are holding choice 
grade at $12.50 for tens, $3.40 for 2%s 
and $2.17% for 303s. The price on tens 
wouldn’t make any difference if the mer- 
chandise was available. 


PEARS—Spot offerings of pears are 
getting down to where assortments are 
badly broken with most of the desirable 
items sold up. Very little is left in the 
way of fancy grades or standards and 
the bulk of current stocks consists of 
choice. Where these are offered prices 
are firm at $3.50 for 2%s and $12.25 for 
tens. The new pack should find canners 
in an excellent stock position. 


PRUNE PLUMS—Unsold stocks of 
plums are fast reaching the same posi- 
tion as that of pears in that many of 
the more popular items are not obtain- 
able. In fact, it is just about impossible 
to find tens of choice or fancy grade and 
what few standards are offered are firmly 
held at $6.25. Shelf sizes are in better 
supply and currently are offered at $2.25 
for fancy and $2.10 for choice. 


PINEAPPLE—Shipments of pineapple 
into Chicago from the islands continues 
at an excellent pace and most distribu- 
tors report better than normal sales. 
Pineapple is one fruit item that seems 
to sell right along regardless of condi- 
tions with very few price changes. Of 
course, an excellent promotion program 
is having no little effect. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Considerable Market Activity — Apricots 

Better Than They Look, Old Pack Masks 

Real Situation—Brisk Business In Elbertas— 

Pears In Strong Position—Spinach Canning 

Started In Some Areas—Asparagus Next— 
Entire Fish List Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 4, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Considerable ac- 
tivity was noted in the canned foods 
market during the last week of Febru- 
ary, with a few upward revisions on such 
items as fruit cocktail and pears. These 
changes were largely minor and were 
made mostly by some of the smaller 
concerns which had not participated in 
the advances made earlier in the month. 
Assisting in the market improvement 
was the release of statistics by the Can- 
ners League of California of canner 
stocks of fruits, asparagus, spinach and 
tomatoes and tomato products. Canned 
fish has been moving freely of late and 
some items in salmon are difficult to lo- 
cate. Shipments have been keeping pace 
with sales and are well ahead of the 
average of recent years. 


APRICOTS—Apricots have been listed 
of late as a rather weak item in the 
canned fruit list but this is more ap- 
parent than real. It is true that quite 
a few sales have been made, and are 
still being made, at less than regular 
list prices but what is usually not men- 
tioned is the fact that these sales are 
confined largely to fruit of 1952 pack 
and to varieties other than the prized 
Blenheim. The recent report of the Can- 
ners League of California to the effect 
that 1,247,456 cases of apricots were in 
first hands unsold as of February 1, with 
almost a million cases sold but not de- 
livered, suggests that there are plenty 
of apricots, but the situation is not re- 
garded as serious. Some items in No. 
10s are difficult to locate. In fact, there 


were less than 35,000 cases of No. 10 
whole peeled and whole unpeeled unsold 
a month ago. 


PEACHES—Unsold stock of Eiberia 
peaches a month ago amounted to but 
539,523 cases and there has been a brisk 
business done by some canners since 
then. Several canners have advance! 
prices and most of the sales made of late 
have been on the basis of $3.45 for fancy 
No. 2%s, with No. 303 fancy moving at 
$2.17%. Irregular cuts are closely sold 
up and there are quite a few orders that 
could not be filled in full. Here again 
some old pack fruit, especially No. 2% 
choice, has been sold at prices well be- 
low those listed for new pack, which are 
$2.75-$2.85. 

Stock figures indicate that a month 
ago unsold holdings of cling peaches 
amounted to 4,410,797 cases, with the 
No. 2% size accounting for 2,583,148 
cases. There is an especially large quan- 
tity of fancy and choice unsold, with 
standard grade accounting for a rather 
small quantity. Some canners are mak- 
ing a point to sell standard only when 
some choice is included. Pie peaches are 
in light supply, with some canners sold 
out. Fancy halves in the No. 2% size 
sell at $2.75-$2.80, with sliced at $2.85- 
$2.90. Most sales of choice are at $2.50, 
with standard at $2.30-$2.35. 


PEARS — Unsold stocks of Bartlett 
pears are now estimated at about 300,000 
cases, with the largest quantities in the 
No. 308 size. Sweet cherries are also well 
sold up, with unsold holdings estimated 
to be but about 100,000 cases at this 
writing. Movement is slowing down with 
prices being advanced by some. There 
is still considerable fruit cocktail in the 
hands of canners, 4,126,286 cases as of 
February 1, but only 1,449,221 cases were 
unsold. And of the unsold holdings, but 
13,794 cases were of the No. 10 size. 
Recent sales of No. 303 have run largely 
to $2.30 for fancy, with No. 2%s at 
$3.50-$3.60 and No. 10s at $13.50. 


SPINACH—Warm weather has come 
early this year, with records for high 
temperatures broken through the State 


Sts a Wendel 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. 


The “Roto-Flo” Washer 


Continuous washer for cut corn, 
lima beans, peas or similar food 
products. 3 washes with 2 changes 
of water turn out a cleaner, bright- 
er and better product for you. 5 
distinct operations in one contin- 
uous unit. Write for Bulletin 
CT-953. 


BALTIMORE 24, MD., 


U.S. A. 
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in February. This has brought spinach 
along with a rush and canning has been 
started in some areas. Canners operating 
in both California and Texas report that 
the Texas crop, at least in some areas, 
is almost a complete failure. The Cali- 
fornia crop looks good but this is one 
item on which canners are unwilling to 
make predictions as to possible size or 
quality. Prices are unchanged from those 
of recent months, with strictly fancy No. 
2155 selling at $1.50. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus has _ been 
coming along rapidly of late and ship- 
ments to the fresh markets are growing 
in volume. Canning is expected to get 
under way before the end of the month, 
but so far no agreement has been reached 
with growers as to price. Unsold stocks 
in first hands on February 1 amounted 
to 285,597 cases, reduced to a 24/2 basis, 
with white accounting for practically an 
even 185,000 cases. Some canners are 
accepting business subject to approval 
of opening prices. 


FISH—The entire fish list is in a 
strong position in this market, with 
many items in extremely light supply. 
Tuna is riding high, with stocks none 
too plentiful. Private label fish is avail- 
able at $15.00 for fancy white meat 
halves, $13.75 for fancy light meat, 
$12.75 for standard light meat, $12.50 
for light meat chunks and flakes and 
$9.60 for light meat grated. Advertised 
brands are at the usual advance. 


Salmon has been selling so freely that 
few canners are now able to supply the 
full list. More and more No. 1 tall Alaska 
red salmon is selling at $28.00 and pink 
at $19.00. Some canners expect to be 
able to move all their holdings this Sea- 
son, for the first time in several years. 


PEA BLANCHER 
CONTAMINATION 


The results of a two-year study of pea 
blancher contamination are given in the 
report “Studies on Thermophilic Flat 
Sour Contamination in Pea Blanchers,” 
which is available from National Can- 
ners Association, Western Branch Labo- 
rea 1950 Sixth Street, Berkeley 2, 

alif. 


: Thermophilic flat sour contamination 
in pea blanchers can be the cause of flat 
sour spoilage in the canned product. 
The studies show that in rotary drum 
blanchers the contamination can result 
from temperature reductions brought 
about by aspiration of cold air into the 
blanchers during their operation. Heavi- 
est growth of thermophilic bacteria oc- 
curs on the inside of the blancher doors 
and on surfaces above the water line 
with which the cold air comes in contact. 


Drum blanchers having mechanical 
features which allowed greater aspira- 
tion of air, such as wide discharge throat 
or loose-fitting side doors, were found 
to be more highly contaminated than 
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blanchers on which these features tended 
to exclude air. When the contaminated 
blanchers were equipped with modifica- 
tions which elevated temperatures of in- 
side surfaces, a marked reduction in the 
contamination occurred. 

In tubular blancher systems, the prin- 
cipal source of the thermophilic spores 
found on the blanched peas was the de- 
watering cylinder into which the peas 
were discharged after blanching. When 
cold, chlorinated water sprays were used 
to wash and cool the dewatering cylin- 
der, the number of thermophilic spores 
on the blanched peas were reduced by 
96 percent. 


GROW YOUR OWN CROPS?—Yes! 
(Continued from page 7) 


farming operation be built around free 
time canning employees. 

5. A separate set of books should be 
kept so that farm unit gets credit for 
what it produces and is debited for what 
it received. 

6. When facilities are used for experi- 
mentation or trial or for good will then 
a fair return should be made to farm 
unit by canning unit. 


7. Extra pay should be planned when 
a farm unit is asked to contribute more 
than regular contract growers. (Ex- 
ample: Plant earlier than would be ordi- 
narily feasible, non-harvest because of 
plant glut or crew scarcity.) 


8. If certain crops are to be grown for 
the processing plant because they can- 
not be grown profitably under contract 
because of local conditions of soil, climate 
or topography then the farm unit should 
be considered seriously in an area where 
production is profitable. 

9. Don’t consider using existing land 
with small fields, poorly drained, or any 
major other fault just because it is avail- 
able. If correction cannot be made then 
don’t farm or move to suitable land. 


10. Plan to do better than average 
grower or don’t enter business. Besides 
losing money you lose grower prestige. 


There are many reasons for a pro- 
cessor to consider growing his own crops. 
I think that they outnumber the reasons 
for not. Because of the type of discussion 
at this meeting I have not listed the 
faults of the system as I see them. I pre- 
sumed others on the panel would do that 
for the group. In my opinion the trend 
is toward this field of endeavor and it is 
a sound business trend. 


Eugene Villar, who retired from the 
import and export canned foods business 
in New York several years ago, has re- 
turned to the field, opening offices at 280 
Broadway, New York City. 


THE PROPOSED PEA STANDARDS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


come smaller in the can than when they 
were size graded. This fact came to light 
some years ago when the writers parti- 
cipated in an investigation for a court 
case. In this instance a buyer of No. 4 
sieve sweet peas refused delivery on a 
contract because there were too many 
No. 3 sieve peas present in the can. The 
overloading of pea graders can also con- 
tribute to ineffective size sieying. This 
is particularly true of the Colossus type 
grader. 


The newly proposed standards are 
more objective than the preceding ones. 
In effect they seem to ease somewhat 
the restrictions on Grade A or fancy 
peas. Minimum scores for Grade B and 
Grade C have been raised. The altera- 
tion in the scoring for color, clearness 
of liquor and defects will compensate 
somewhat. The changes in the rating 
for maturity, however, will probably re- 
sult in an actual tightening of the 
grades, particularly for the sweet 
varieties. 


Ivar Wendt, Seattle, has appointed 
William A. Mann & Sons, Boston, as 
sales representatives for the Wendt line 
of canned fish. 


THE NATION’S VINERS USE 


BERRY CANVAS 


Originators and patentees of 
NEW “BERRY” VINER APRONS 


ENDLESS (to fit any viner) SPLIT TYPES 
VINER APRONS 
UNDERCARRIERS 

CURTAINS 


Specialists in Canvas for 
The Canning and Freezing Industries 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


INCORPORATED 


Coast To Coast Service 


DELANCEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
| 3.75 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest Nominal 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.0714 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ....... -90-.95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
New York 
No. 303 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. and Cut................ Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 3038.........00 1.35 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303............ oo 2B 
Texas, Fey., wh., No. 10............ 9.50 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 7.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303, Sm. Gr 2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
1.121%4-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 808.........0000 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 308.......... 95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308............ 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.95 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fcey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 o2z.....1.05-1.074%4 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303. ........... 
Std., No. B08 161.20 
No. 10 8.00 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.45 
Bt., Be: 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Pegs 8 06. 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 308 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
1.3214-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 
CB. 8 Bs: 1.05 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303 1.95 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303. ..1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.35 
Std., 4 sv. No. 3808.......000..006 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02. .......... -80-.90 


No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308........ 1521.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308.........0008 2.35 
3 sv., No. 803 .90 
Bv., No. 1.75 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIpWEst ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
BH-1.40 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
11.75-12.00 
1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Bx. 8 OB... -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 85-.87%4 
1.30-1.85 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MipWEst SWFETS 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 808......cccccocss 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......ccccscsss 1.35 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
7.00-7.25 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 o2z.....1.15-1.20 


No. 2% 2.6502,.85 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac. 2.45-2.50 


Texas, Wh., No. 2, SY VO 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 300........... — 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 ....1.0214-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%4-1.15 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
1.15-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 5.25-6.00 
Ouark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.07% 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.50 
No, 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
-90-.95 
1.174%4-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.85-2.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2 2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
1.35-1.40 
1.40-1.60 
2.40 
7.25-7.75 
1.00 


(nom.) 1.30-1.35 
«-(nom.) 1.30-1.40 


7.00-7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., No. 2 ..... sicasanemeitiieiniias 1.75 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 ..........s000 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
1.25 
6.25 
TOMATO 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.10 
10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T......... — 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
No. 10 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10 
No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
.1.85-2.00 
10.00-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) .......... Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.274% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2%% 2.85 
No, 10 10,50-11.00 


Std. No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 308.......... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.25-2.35 
N.W., R.A., Fey., 8 1.45 
No. 2% 4.10-4.35 
14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 


No. 10 (nom.) 
Choice, No. 303 


No. 10 (nom.) .12.50-12.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303 ..1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 303 1.70-1.721%4 
No. 2% 5002.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
9.00-9.50 
PEARS 
Calif., No. Fey. .......... 3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.45-3.55 
Std. 3.10-3.20 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
Std. 2.00 
No. 10 Fey. . 13.25-13.75 
12.25-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.88-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 246 2.25-2.35 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
&714-.90 
1.8714-1.90 
No. 10 4.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 3.50-8.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.6214 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.00-2.25 
46 02. 2.15-2.25 
46 oz. 2.10 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SA LMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28.01 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.00 
18.50-19.00 
10.50 
Chums, Tall, No, 1............ 15.00-16.0' 
14's 8.00-8.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless 8.50 


TUNA—PeEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 44’s....15.50-17.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 44’s......14.00-16.00 
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